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dotes  of him, which  serve to  paint a part of his

character.

He was very forgetful, and adventures often hap-
pened to him in consequence, which diverted us amaz-
ingly. Sometimes his horses were put to and kept
waiting for him twelve or fifteen hours at a time.
Upon one occasion in summer this happened at Vau-
nvsson, whence he was going to dine at Darnpierre.
The coachman, first, then the postilion, grew tired of
looking after the horses, and left them. Towards six
o'clock at night the horses themselves were in their turn
\\orn out, boiled, and a din was heard which shook the
house. Everybody ran out, the coach was found
smashed, the large door shivered in pieces; the garden
railings, which enclosed both sides of the court, broken
down ; the gates in pieces; in short, damage was done
that took a long time to repair. M. de Chevreuse, who
had not been disturbed by this uproar even for an in-
slant, was quite astonished when he heard of it. M. de
Beauvilliers amused himself for a long time by re-
proaching him with it, and by asking the expense.

Another adventure happened to him also at Vaucres-
soiit and covered him with real confusion, comical to
see, every time it was mentioned. About ten o'clock
one morning a M. Sconin, who had formerly been his
steward, was announced. " Let him take a turn in the
garden/* said i\L tie Chevreuse," and come back in half
an hour." He continued what he was doing, and com-
pletely forgot his man. Towards seven o'clock in the
evening Sconin was again announced. " In a mo-
wont," replied M. tie Chevreuse, without disturbing
himself. A quarter of an hour afterwards he called